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involves a temporary suspension of personal liberty in
the places to which it applies;1 but except for these
special cases where the ministers are obliged by law to
act together, they are in the habit of administering
their several departments without much regard to each
other's opinions. Ordinances of 1814 and 1817 pro-
vide, it is true, that the ministry of state shall meet
once a week, and that all matters of general importance
shall be referred to it,2 but this statute has not united
the members because the decisions of the majority do
not bind the minority, their effect being simply that of
advice to the King.3 The result is that the ministers
are far more independent of each other than in most
countries, often differing widely in their political tend-
encies.4 In seeking an explanation of this fact we may
observe that the parliamentary system does not exist,
and hence the ministers not being jointly responsible
for the whole conduct of the administration, are not
compelled to hold together and support one another.
Their responsibility is only to the King, and there is
no reason why he should dismiss them all because he
is dissatisfied with one of them. He selects them for
their administrative qualities rather than their political
opinions, and requires of them administrative capacity
and obedience to himself.5 The ministers, therefore,
stand each on his own feet, or as the lawyers say in a

1 v. Ronne, Ib.; Sclmlze, J7>.

3  v. Ronne, vol. iii. pp. 75-76; Schulze, p. 71,
0 3 Cf. Dupriez, vol. i. pp. 367-71.

4  Cf. Id., vol. i. pp. 361, 363,
6 Id., vol i. pp. 359-60.